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flDr.  Stodge. 

fln  btm  a  man  of  granD  integrity  an&  worth, 

TRas  gone  forever  from  tbe  beeblese  eartb. 

— C.  IV.  Augustus. 
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George  E.  fl>.  Wo &ge 

5>teb  at  bte  residence  1703  Utiblana  avenue,  /Bbonbag, 
December  5tb,  1904,  at  10:30  fl>.  tfb.,  after 
a  sbort  illness. 

Was  born  in  Bennington,  New  Hampshire,  on 
October  5th,  1839.  His  father  was  a  great  merchant 
before  him,  as  was  his  son  at  an  early  age.  When  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  in  1856,  he  went  into  business 
with  his  father,  having  moved  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in 
1852,  and  they  did  the  largest  business  of  their  kind 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  great  integrity, 
honesty  and  ability,  were  stamped  on  his  character 
all  through  his  life.  He  was  an  earnest  and  hard 
worker. 

In  1864  he  came  to  Chicago,  where  we  formed  the 
Company  of  Phelps  &  Dodge,  and  the  next  year,  we 
took  in  Mr.  N.  B.  Palmer,  and  formed  the  firm  of 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  remained  in 
the  company  until  his  death.  Mr.  Dodge  retired 
from  business  in  December,  1899,  having  worked  36 
years,  and  standing  the  foremost  merchant  in  his 
line.  He  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him. 
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(Beorgc  E.  fl>.  I>odge  ts  2>ea&. 


IPloneer  sboe  manufacturer  succumbs  after  sbort  Illness. 
Iknown  as  active  cbarltE  anb  cburcb  worker 
anb  frlenb  of  tbe  poor. 

George  E.  P.  Dodge,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Palmer,  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
business  in  Chicago,  died  last  night  at  10:30  o’clock  of 
acute  bronchitis  at  the  residence  of  Erskine  M.  Phelps, 
1703  Indiana  Ave.,  where  he  made  his  home. 

For  the  past  four  years  Mr.  Dodge  had  not  en¬ 
gaged  actively  in  business,  but  had  given  his  time  to 
managing  his  extensive  interests  and  to  charity,  to 
which  he  was  devoted.  His  giving  was  liberal,  but 
unostentatious,  and  while  hundreds  whom  he  had  be¬ 
friended  knew  and  loved  him  for  his  generosity,  the 
world  at  large  was  ignorant  of  his  benefactions. 

The  funeral  arrangements  have  not  yet  been  made. 
Burial,  however,  will  be  in  the  family  lot  at  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Sketch  of  bis  life. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  born  at  Bennington,  N.  H.,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1840.  His  father,  George  Dodge,  was  a 
prosperous  merchant  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  his 
son  at  an  early  age  entered  the  business.  In  i860  he 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  associated  himself  in  busi¬ 
ness  with  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  an  association  which 
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only  death  ended.  In  1864  he,  with  Mr.  Phelps, 
came  to  Chicago  and  the  firm  of  Phelps,  Dodge  & 
Palmer  was  organized.  This  firm  grew  and  prospered 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  city, 
becoming  finally  one  of  the  largest  in  Chicago.  It 
was  amicably  dissolved  several  years  ago  after  thirty- 
six  years  of  prosperous  existence. 

Mr.  Dodge  never  married,  and  his  nearest  surviv¬ 
ing  relatives  are  nephews  and  nieces.  Consequently 
Mr.  Dodge  made  his  home  with  Mr.  Phelps,  who  for 
years  had  almost  been  a  brother  to  him.  Mr.  Dodge 
had  been  ill  but  a  short  time  and  there  was  sorrow 
in  the  Phelps  home  last  night,  as  if  a  member  of  the 
family  had  departed. 

<3ave  much  to  charity. 

“Mr.  Dodge  gave  away  more  money  than  any  man 
in  Chicago  in  an  unostentatious  manner,”  said  Mr. 
Phelps  last  night.  “  His  first  care  was  always  for 
the  poor,  and  he  was  known  and  loved  by  hundreds.” 

Mr.  Dodge  was  always  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  was  one  of  its  trustees  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also  a  member  and 
trustee  of  the  Central  Church. 

As  a  clubman  Mr.  Dodge  was  well  known,  being  a 
member  of  the  Chicago,  Washington  Park  and  Calu¬ 
met  Clubs,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  each. 
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George  j£.  p.  5)oOge,  ot  Chicago, 
passes  awa$* 

On  Monday  night,  December  5,  George  E.  P. 
Dodge,  suffering  from  acute  bronchitis  and  weakened 
from  a  bad  cold,  passed  painlessly  away  in  Chicago, 
deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  was  born  in  Bennington,  N.  H.,  on  October  5, 
1839,  and  was,  therefore,  a  little  over  65  years  old. 
In  i860  he  and  Erskine  M.  Phelps  became  partners, 
and  four  years  later  began  business  in  Chicago  as 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Palmer,  shoe  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  The  business  in  the  hands  of  these 
shrewd  and  enterprising  men  grew  with  the  growth  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Dodge  never  married,  and  for  thirty- 
four  years  made  his  home  in  Chicago  with  Mr. 
Phelps.  The  relations  between  Mr.  Dodge  and  Mr. 
Phelps  were  unique,  and  the  admiration  of  all  who 
knew  them.  They  were  as  David  and  Jonathan, 
and  celebrated  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  their  part¬ 
nership  with  great  joy.  A  few  years  ago  the  partners, 
rich  in  this  world’s  goods,  voluntarily  turned  over 
their  business  to  those  who  had  loyally  served 
them,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Edwards- 
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Stanwood  Shoe  Co.  conduct  the  old-established  shoe 
business  with  unswerving  dignity  and  success.  Lack 
of  health  hindered  the  pleasures  of  independence  and 
retirement,  but  did  not  abate  the  philanthropy,  good 
will  and  generosity  in  numberless  directions  of  George 
E.  P.  Dodge.  He  was  a  big  brained,  broad-spirited 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Central 
Church  of  Chicago,  and  personally  paid  the  expense  of 
the  choir.  The  pastor,  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  paid  fitting 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  dead  merchant  at  the 
funeral  services  last  Tuesday,  which  were  attended  by  a 
large  throng  of  old  friends  and  admirers.  Mr.  Phelps 
engaged  a  private  car  and  a  baggage  car  for  the  funeral 
party  to  accompany  the  body  to  Lancaster,  Mass., 
where  the  funeral  services  and  burial  took  place  on 
Friday,  December  8.  There  were  tears  as  the  body  of 
Mr.  Dodge,  encased  in  a  gun  metal  coffin,  carried  by 
eight  men,  was  transferred  from  his  old  home  in  Chi¬ 
cago  on  the  way  to  final  interment  in  the  East.  The 
floral  offerings  were  especially  numerous  and  beautiful, 
and  attested  the  love  and  esteem  in  which  the  dead 
man  was  held. 
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jfuneral  services  for  tbe  late 
©eorge  E.  IP.  Dobge, 

f)cl&  at  •flo.  1703  HnMana  Rvenue,  Chicago,  HU.,  TOHet>nest>as,  December  7, 
1004,  at  3  o’clock,  p.  fib.,  contoicteb  bv>  tbe  Iftev.  Dr.  jFranft  nm. 

Cunaaulus,  pastor  of  Central  Cburcb,  Chicago. 

The  services  were  opened  with  the  chanting  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  by  the  quartette  of  Central  Church.  At 
the  close  of  which  Dr.  Gunsaulus  offered  prayer  as 
follows : 

With  the  echoes  of  this  prayer  which  his  childhood 
lips  were  taught  to  say,  oh,  Father  in  Heaven,  what 
shall  we  more  say  unto  Thee  save  that  we  are  grateful 
and  that  we  are  sad.  We  are  thankful  that  our  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away,  because  Thou  hast  promised  it ; 
yet  we  are  thankful  for  the  tears,  because  they  are 
tears  of  gratitude. 

We  look  to  Thee  to-day,  oh,  Father,  realizing 
something  of  the  gift  of  human  friendship,  and  real¬ 
izing  as  the  door  opens  through  which  our  friend  van¬ 
ishes  for  a  little  time  that  he  has  only  begun  to  sound 
the  deeps  of  friendship  that  are  through  all  the  infini¬ 
ties,  the  friendship  beyond,  because  no  one  dies  in 
Thee  and  all  live  unto  God. 

We  are  here  to-day  in  this  home,  made  sweet  and 
precious  by  many  years  of  holy  memory ;  here  where 
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the  holy  flames  were  lit;  here  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelt;  here  where  the  holy  book  was  opened  by  his 
hand  morning  after  morning;  here  where  he  aspired  to 
holiness,  however  much  he  failed ;  here  where  he  saw 
the  gleam  of  the  holy  God,  however  far  away  from  his 
own  experience  was  all  the  righteousness  of  heaven. 
Here  we  are.  We  thank  Thee  from  our  hearts  that 
we  are  permitted  to  pray  unto  Thee,  to  give  Thee  all 
our  hearts’  gratitude  for  what  Thou  hast  been  and 
what  Thou  hast  done,  though  Lord  above  all  to  in¬ 
voke  upon  the  heads  of  these  who  for  six  and  forty 
years  in  all  the  turmoil  of  business  have  learned  to 
respect  goodness,  generosity  and  righteousness  —  to  in¬ 
voke  Thy  blessing ;  and  above  all  to  invoke  that  bless¬ 
ing  upon  these  who  from  childhood  have  found  the 
joys  and  griefs  of  life  the  same  with  him,  who  are  to¬ 
day  as  orphan  children  with  their  brother  vanished 
from  them. 

Oh,  God,  we  have  come  here  with  the  heart  of 
Central  Church  throbbing  with  gratitude  for  all  these 
years  of  his  loyalty  and  his  faith  and  his  courage,  for 
all  the  unbounded  generosity  of  his  great  and  good 
heart,  for  all  that  we  hoped  in  the  future  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  presence,  and  for  all  that  he  has  made  it  possible 
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for  his  successors  to  do  in  the  future  by  his  large 
bounty.  We  are  here  to  thank  Thee  for  this. 

And  as  a  city  we  come  thanking  Thee  for  probity 
of  personal  manners  in  business,  for  high  integrity,  for 
real  and  very  thorough-going  confidence  in  the  old 
moralities ;  for  his  staunch  and  able  support  of  good 
causes,  and  for  an  ideal  in  business  and  in  life  that 
to-day  means  more  to  our  nation  than  it  did  when  he 
exalted  his  banner  first  over  his  infant  industries. 

For  all  this  we  thank  Thee. 

Guide  us,  we  pray,  into  a  complete  reception  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has,  we  believe,  nour¬ 
ished  these  things  and  cherished  them  and  enlarged 
and  enriched  them  as  they  grew. 

Oh,  guard  us  lest  in  looking  upon  the  fine  results 
in  poor  weak  human  nature,  we  may  fail  to  understand 
the  causes  of  these  results,  and  that  we  may  come  to 
the  cause  of  causes,  the  beginner  and  inspirer  of  all 
goodness,  even  our  God. 

And  we  pray  unto  Thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  loved,  who  loved  him. — Amen. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  the  hymn,  begin¬ 
ning,  “  Somebody  Did  a  Golden  Deed,”  was  sung  by 
the  choir. 
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Somebo&?. 


Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 

Proving  himself  a  friend  in  need ; 

Somebody  sang  a  cheerful  song, 

Brightning  the  skies  the  whole  day  long. 

Was  that  somebody  you  ? 

Somebody  tho't  tis  sweet  to  live, 

Willingly  said,  "I’m  glad  to  give”; 

Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight 
Bravely  he  lived  to  shield  the  right. 

Was  that  somebody  you  ? 

Somebody  made  a  loving  gift, 

Cheerfully  tried  a  load  to  lift ; 

Somebody  told  the  love  of  Christ, 

Told  how  His  love  was  sacrificed. 

Was  that  somebody  you  ? 

Somebody  idled  all  the  hours, 

Carelessly  crushed  life’s  fairest  flow’rs ; 

Somebody  made  life  loss,  not  gain, 

Thoughtlessly  seemed  to  live  in  vain. 

Was  that  somebody  you? 

Somebody  filled  the  day  with  light, 

Constantly  chased  away  the  night ; 

Somebody’s  work  bore  joy  and  peace, 

Surely  his  life  will  never  cease. 

Was  that  somebody  you  ? 

Jno.  R.  Clements. 
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Dr.  Gunsaulus  then  delivered  the  following  address : 

Well,  dear  friends,  we  are  very  sure  that  “some¬ 
body”  was  George  Dodge.  He  that  hath  an  ear  to 
hear  let  him  hear. 

If  you  take  a  piano  and  upon  some  other  instru¬ 
ment  strike  a  certain  tone,  the  corresponding  tone  in 
the  piano  will  reveal  itself.  The  strings  are  so  obe¬ 
dient  to  those  sound  waves  which  exist  and  throb 
between  the  two  instruments  that  the  response  is 
accurate  and  certain.  One  day  after  this  summer’s 
trip  abroad,  our  great  and  good  friend  came  into  his 
beloved  Central  Church,  and  he  heard  this  choir,  so 
largely  his  own  creation,  made  possible  for  Central 
Church  and  its  work  largely  by  his  bounty  and  his 
love  of  music,  he  heard  them  sing  this  simple  song  : 

“Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 

Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need, 

Was  that  somebody  you  ?  ” 

And  this  great  nature,  so  well  strung  by  the  Father 
Eternal,  with  such  profound  and  mighty  chords  of 
music  in  him,  generous,  simple,  manly  and  true, 
responded  so  completely  to  this  song  that  to-day  we 
have  had  to  anticipate  Christmas,  and  these  his 
friends  who  have  just  sung  for  us,  have  prepared  for 


Christmas-tide  a  beautifully  printed  and  richly  orna¬ 
mented  copy  of  this  song : 

"  Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 

Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need.” 

There  it  stands  silent,  the  flowers  as  red  as  his 
heart’s  blood  around  about  it,  and  here  we  are  to-day 
with  the  vanishing  form  of  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  man  in  our  acquaintance  perhaps,  just 
embodied  this  idea,  that  this  world  is  to  be  made  a 
sweeter,  more  wholesome  place  because 

"  Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 

Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need.” 

This  was  the  reflection  of  the  Son  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  mind  of  a  simple,  stalwart,  faithful  man. 
This  was  the  record,  the  echo  made  in  the  soul  of  a 
man  constituted  as  was  his,  of  all  that  wonderful  work 
of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus  by  which  “somebody  did  a 
golden  deed  ”  on  Calvary;  by  which  “somebody  proved 
Himself  a  friend  in  need  ”  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  by  which,  according  to  his  laws,  this  world 
will  be  made  by  and  by  the  throne-room  of  our  Lord 
and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  not  a  place  for  one  whose  heart  has  been 
touched  as  the  heart  of  his  pastor  naturally  would 
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be  touched  by  this  sudden  absence  from  us  in  acts 
and  in  hopes,  of  so  brave  and  true  a  friend — not  the 
place,  not  the  time  for  extended  remarks — and,  indeed, 
it  would  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
character  if  we  were  to  tarry  long  to-day,  especially 
those  of  us  who  have  known  him  so  well  and  realize 
what  we  have  had  and  what  we  have  lost. 

He  was  a  New  Englander.  He  came  from  the 
great  State  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  came  from 
mighty  moulds.  He  was  the  child  of  the  immense 
forces  that  were  creating  such  men  as  New  England 
has  given  to  us  in  the  last  fifty  years  and  seventy-five 
years  in  the  business  world,  in  literature,  in  art,  in 
religion,  in  all  the  large  activities  in  which  science 
has  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
life.  He  could  sing  that  old  song  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  boy,  longing  as  he  did  for  the  old  State,  the 
Granite,  where  the  hills  are  lofty,  magnificent  and 
great,  as  well  as  any  man  who  did  not  possess  the 
gift  of  song,  that  I  have  ever  known.  How  he  loved 
to  bring  back  to  his  methods  the  great  hills  and  the 
pure  air  reminiscences  of  his  New  England  training. 
He  was  the  child  of  that  modern  Puritanism  which 
had  not  learned  the  lesson  that  all  Puritanism  needed 
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to  learn  as  the  years  have  passed  away,  and  there¬ 
fore  being  its  child,  he  had  within  himself  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  revolt  which  many  a  child  had  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  which  has  just  gone,  a  sort  of  revolt 
that  has  been  made  more  evident  because  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  unsuited  for  such  stern  Puritanism.  The 
Puritanism  of  Cromwell’s  time  and  the  time  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Dodge 
who  helped  to  settle  New  England,  was  perfectly 
proper  not  only  to  the  age,  but  also  to  the  problems 
which  were  to  be  solved.  It  was  impossible  for  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  fathers  of  this  man  to  have  set¬ 
tled  New  England  and  created  there  the  beginning  of 
a  great  nation,  with  any  kindly  or  soft  or  puny  or  ap¬ 
parently  easy  and  gentle  views  of  life.  Imagine  a 
merely  acquiescent  man  going  into  the  problem  of 
New  England  as  his  great  ancestor  entered  into  that 
problem  an  age  before  his  birth.  Here  were  these 
indubitable  mountains.  His  creed  must  be  just  as 
high  and  just  as  strong  and  just  as  resistless  as  those 
mountains.  Here  was  this  sweep  of  wintry  air  down 
through  all  those  valleys,  piling  the  snow  against  these 
cliffs.  His  principles,  his  conceptions  of  life  must  be 
as  definite,  as  inflexible,  they  must  as  certainly  belong 
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to  the  very  universe  in  which  he  lived  as  did  these 
things  that  he  saw  with  the  outward  eye.  To  ask 
anything  else  was  to  ask  Cromwell  to  lead  his  army 
up  the  heights  of  Dunbar  with  the  sword  wrapped 
round  and  round  with  beautiful  lilies.  The  time  for 
Puritanism  to  appreciate  art  and  to  make  beautiful 
windows  for  Puritan  churches  and  to  have  a  lovely 
service  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  enriched  relig-  • 
ious  ritual — that  time  had  not  yet  come,  if  it  ever  has 
come  ;  and  when  this  boy  came  into  the  world  there 
was  the  plain  town  meeting  house  of  which  one  of  our 
pulpit  wits  has  said,  the  marvel  always  was  the 
length  of  the  sermon  and  why  the  church  did  not  fall. 
Here,  above  all  things  else,  was  a  sincerity  and  a  sim¬ 
plicity  linked  with  something  that  in  this  boy’s  blood 
had  to  burn  out,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  boy 
came  West  he  found  himself  anxious  for  something 
else  besides  the  fare  of  mere  Puritanism.  His  father 
was  as  much  a  Puritan  as  if  he  had  lived  in  1620 
and  been  a  friend  of  John  Robinson  and  Governor 
Bradford.  A  new  atmosphere  had  come  into  life  and 
now  the  problem  of  Mr.  Dodge’s  life  (and  it  is  a  most 
interesting  one)  is  the  problem  which  comes  to  the 
Puritanism  that  moulds  itself  on  deep,  strong  natures 
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and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  basis  for  something 
beautiful  in  civilization. 

We  are  here  to-day  largely  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  souls  we  ever  knew. 
I  am  here  to-day  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  this 
soul  simply  brought  forth  blossoms  and  fruit  all  the 
while,  and  it  was  true  fruit  and  beautiful  fruit.  I  see 
him  as  the  overhanging  New  England  cliff  from  the 
great  mountain  of  Puritanism,  but  around  that  cliff  in 
the  course  of  the  years  there  have  grown  beautiful 
vines,  these  vines  have  come  to  autumn  and  they  have 
covered  that  iron  cliff  with  all  their  rich  and  beautiful 
color,  and  there  you  see  purple  grapes  with  their  soft 
cheeks  lying  against  the  cliff  itself,  ripening  there. 
Strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary. 

This  is  I  believe  to  be  the  quality  of  man  that  has 
contributed  perhaps  as  largely  to  the  influence  of  this 
city  as  it  touches  the  future,  and  to  the  sober  and 
earnest  life  of  the  northwest,  as  any  kind  of  man. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  such  a  man  has  con¬ 
tributed  in  the  way  of  business  ideals.  Who  ever 
dreamed  for  an  instant  that  there  was  any  less  of 
inflexibility  in  the  mind  of  this  man  with  regard  to  a 
business  transaction  or  that  it  was  any  less  interesting 
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or  kindly  therefor.  He  did  not  talk  with  as  much  of 
religious  phraseology  as  his  predecessor,  but  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  business  of  which  this  man  was  master  was 
a  backbone  of  Puritanism  and  it  was  just  as  invulnerable 
in  the  presence  of  wrong,  it  was  just  as  earnest  and 
sincere  about  its  behests  as  the  Puritanism  that  was 
less  interesting  and  delightful  in  other  days. 

Do  you  believe  for  a  moment,  my  dear  friends,  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  a  man  like  this,  many-sided  as 
he  was,  a  man  confessing  over  and  over  that  he  could 
not  aspire  to  sainthood,  a  man  very  like  Enoch,  a  man 
meaning  to  walk  very,  very  close  to  his  Master  or  lose 
him  entirely.  Can  you  consider  a  man  like  this  being 
made  in  any  other  atmosphere  and  out  of  any  other 
material  than  the  atmosphere  to  which  I  have  alluded 
and  the  material  of  a  sincere  Puritanism?  In  order  to 
account  for  this  man  you  will  have  to  look  into  his 
personal  history.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  what  kind  of  trip  did  this  ship  have  to  take? 
This  man  could  not  take  a  small  trip,  he  could  not 
encounter  little  playful  irridescent  wavelets;  he  had  to 
take  a  trip  in  proportion  to  the  hardiness  of  his  mind 
and  the  largeness  of  his  capacity,  and  when  he  touched 
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the  ocean  of  life  there  were  to  be  large  waves,  big 
temptations,  big  obstacles,  and  if  to-day  we  find  him 
coming  into  port  with  his  ship  all  safe  but  with  a  few 
masts  that  may  have  been  touched  by  the  storm  and 
splintered  and  some  of  the  sheets  broken  into  shreds  by 
the  fierce  wind,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  more  to  bring 
a  craft  like  this  home  after  a  long  voyage,  as  Carlyle 
said  of  Burns,  than  it  is  to  handle  easily  upon  some 
small  and  placid  stream  any  lesser  craft. 

No,  he  was  a  man  of  the  day.  Did  you  know  that 
this  man  was  a  man  who  would  talk  to  his  minister 
with  all  the  ardor  that  desired  to  bring  the  minister  of 
the  twentieth  century  into  harmony  with  the  essential 
gospel?  I  do  not  believe  that  Prof.  Swing,  Dr.  Hillis 
or  myself  ever  had  a  more  sincere  lover  of  the  essential 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  no  use  for  negative 
criticism,  he  had  no  time  for  men  who  did  not  bring 
these  permanent  realities  into  relationship  with  young 
men.  He  told  me  one  day,  “I  have  too  many  young 
men  near  to  me  to  believe  anything  else  except  the  old 
gospel  will  be  able  to  handle  them,”  and  when  one  day 
I  said:  “Some  of  us  feel  like  saying,  don’t  try  to  save 
me  with  a  little  tow  string.”  “I  must  have  a  cable,  I 
must  have  it  strong  enough  to  hold  on  to  me,”  he  said. 
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That  is  perfectly  true — perfectly  true.  A  half  gospel  is 
a  mistake  and  is  a  misleading  mistake. 

So  to-day  as  a  church  we  are  thankful  for  him. 
Though  few  we  who  knew  him  in  this  world,  we  realized 
the  importance  of  his  stalwart  words  when  there  was 
some  river  to  cross,  when  there  was  some  height  to  be 
gained,  when  there  was  some  new  opportunity  to  under¬ 
take.  We  found  so  much  in  him,  what  must  we  say  of 
this  household? 

Such  a  man  as  this  can  have  a  life-long  friendship 
when  he  has  found  a  friend.  The  finest  tribute  that  is 
paid  to  humanity  is  the  continuity  and  depth  of  a  life¬ 
long  friendship.  Superficial  people  tire  easily,  they 
fail  us  often,  but  it  takes  a  great  soul,  many-sided, 
patient,  a  soul  of  permanent  quality  to  sustain  a  life¬ 
long  friendship,  and  as  we  gather  here  in  the  temple  of 
friendship,  there  is  a  picture  distinguished  in  the  realm 
of  art,  we  say,  yet  how  much  more  it  seems  to  us  when 
we  see  him  in  a  foreign  city  gathering  it  in  his  arms, 
carrying  it  along,  bringing  it  home  to  his  own  friends. 

Six  and  forty  years  of  sweet  and  holy  associations. 
Oh,  men,  life  is  worth  living  if  the  roots  of  it  go  deep 
enough,  if  the  branches  of  it  are  watered  from  above. 
Jesus  knew  what  he  said  when  he  uttered  these  words  : 
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“Henceforth  I  call  ye  no  more  servants,  but  I  have 
called  ye  friends.” 

May  the  beauty  of  this  friendship  lead  us  into 
friendship  with  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  choir  sang  : 
“Abide  with  me.” 

Then  followed  the  reading  of  an  appropriate  selec¬ 
tion  of  scripture  by  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  concluding  ser¬ 
vices  would  be  held  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts. 

Benediction  brought  these  services  to  a  close  : 
“  Grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  with  you  all  and  abide 
with  you  evermore.  Amen.” 
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Zbe  final  obsequies  were  observed  at  ^Lancaster,  fibass., 
on  ffridavt  December  9tb,  from  tbe  TOlber  mansion 
in  tbat  town,  tbe  homestead  of  bis  partner's  wife, 
/Hbrs.  JSrsfcine  fib.  ipbelps. 

The  service  began  with  the  singing,  by  a  mixed 
quartette,  of  “Lead,  Kindly  Light.”  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Whittemore  of  Cambridge,  read  the  funeral  lessons 
and  recalled  personal,  historical  and  religious  associ¬ 
ations  belonging  to  nearly  fifty-four  years  of  family 
connection  and  friendship.  Mention  was  made  of  the 
deep  affection  inspired  by  Mr.  Dodge,  which  would 
lead  one  to  say  that  the  hearts  of  all  were  in  the 
coffin  with  him.  Family  reminiscences  were  indulged 
in,  relating  to  the  educational  influence  of  life  in  so 
beautiful  a  town,  with  its  Indian,  Revolutionary,  Civil 
War  and  literary  traditions.  In  these  connections 
noted  names  occur,  including  those  of  Rowlandson, 
Wadsworth,  Bancroft,  Sparks,  Payne — the  Washburns 
and  other  military  heroes. 

The  beautiful  Bulfinch  church  of  the  town  and  its 
pastor,  Dr.  George  M.  Bartol,  now  nearly  sixty  years 
settled,  were  alluded  to.  “  Has  there  often  been  a 
strictly  private  citizen  to  whom  his  circle  of  friends 
could  so  feelingly  apply  the  words  of  the  farmer  at 
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Marshfield,  who,  standing  over  the  form  of  Webster 
and  pronouncing  his  name;  said,  ‘“The  world  will 
seem  lonely  without  you.  ’  ” 

The  next  speaker  was  the  venerable  Dr.  Bartol, 
who  said  in  part : 

“Sacred  as  a  shrine  lies  here  the  outward  frame 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  from  which  the  spirit  has  now 
departed. 

“We  are  now  to  commit  the  mortal  part  to  the 
rest  and  silence  of  the  grave.  Closed  are  the  eyes, 
composed  the  limbs,  never  more  to  move  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  ‘spirit  has  returned  whence  it  came.’ 

“We  come  here  as  friends  of  one  who  was  every¬ 
body’s  friend — to  whom  no  good  cause  appealed  in 
vain.  His  deeds  are  his  unwritten  eulogy.  There  is 
no  sound  of  trumpet — no  sermon  over  one  who  needs 
no  obituary.  Our  friend  has  gone  where  all  must 
follow  to  some  state  where  education  must  go  on  in 
those  conditions  which  may  be  best  for  us.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  church  with  which  the 
Dodge  family  was  connected  half  a  century  ago,  paid 
his  tribute  to  the  interest  and  beneficence  of  Mr. 
Dodge  in  his  relations  toward  the  body  to  which  he 
acknowledged  such  indebtedness,  and  offered  prayer. 

Mr.  Whittemore  followed  in  the  same  office  and 
pronounced  the  benediction. 
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At  the  cemetery,  where  winter  winds  and  a  flower 
garden  of  the  roses  of  summer  struggled  with  each 
other,  the  quartette  sang  “  Deeds  of  Kindness,”  most 
appropriate  to  the  princely  and  delicate  generosity  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  company  cast  handfuls  of  pinks, 
of  which  the  departed  was  fond,  upon  the  lowered 
casket. 

The  Committal  service  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Whittemore,  and  the  company  joined  him  in  the 
Lord’s  prayer. 
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(Seorge  E.  IP.  Dobge. 

IRematfes  b$  IRev.  Dr.  jfranfe  ©unaaulus  of  Central  Cburcb  at  tbe  Chicago 
HuMtodum,  Aborning  Service,  Sunbav,  December  tt,  1904, 
in  announcing  tbe  3H?mn  “SomebobB.” 

Our  family  this  morning — for  we  are  a  family — 
recognizes  the  fact  of  the  meaning  of  a  vacant  chair 
here  at  the  table  of  our  Lord  God. 

One  of  the  earliest;  one  of  the  most  generous,  one 
of  the  most  effective  men  in  Central  Church  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  dear  George  Dodge,  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  passed  out  of  sight 
the  other  morning,  leaving  his  blessings,  leaving  his 
gifts,  leaving  his  prayers  and  his  open  Bible  for  Cen¬ 
tral  Church. 

At  the  funeral  services  the  other  day,  this  quartette, 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  foster  and  to  enable 
us  to  have  in  our  services,  had  hung  just  above  the 
casket,  surrounded  by  beautiful  flowers  that  were  as 
red  as  his  heart’s  blood,  these  words  that  he  loved  so 
much  : 

"  Somebody  did  a  golden  deed, 

Somebody  proved  himself  a  friend  in  need.” 

It  was  his  hymn  more  than  anybody  else’s  hymn. 
We  are  all  going  to  sing  it  this  morning.  This  city 
some  day  will  recognize  how  rich  were  his  gifts. 
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This  church  will  be  enabled  to  do  a  larger  work,  not 
only  by  all  his  enthusiastic  loyalty,  but  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  which  you  will  know  in  due  time.  Let  us 
this  morning,  however,  reverently  thank  God  that 
“Somebody  did  a  golden  deed,”  that  he  was  always 
doing  golden  deeds.  Let  us  sing  all  of  it. 

The  choir  and  congregation  then  joined  in  singing 
the  hymn  thus  announced. 
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Sees  Sermon  in  MUL 

3>r.  ©unsaulus  flubs  lessons  for  manp  In  <3.  J6.  IP.  Bobqe's 

bequests,  apostle  of  true  ebarttp.  BeceaseD  In 
life  cultivates  bablt  of  benevolence, 
flnblnq  It  a  benefit. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  took  a  text  to-day  from 
the  will  of  the  late  George  E.  P.  Dodge,  in  which 
he  found  a  lesson  in  the  blessings  of  giving  that  he 
said  was  timely  for  many  rich  men  in  Chicago,  who, 
away  down  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  might  have 
a  desire  to  start  the  new  year  aright. 

Mr.  Dodge,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
retired  shoe  manufacturer,  made  103  separate  gifts 
outside  of  members  of  his  own  family.  The  amounts 
of  the  bequests  made  in  his  will,  which  was  filed  for 
probate  yesterday,  aggregate  his  entire  fortune  of 
$600,000.  They  range  from  $500  to  $20,000. 

jfounb  <3lvlnq  a  benefit. 

“The  thing  most  impressive  in  looking  into  the 
will  of  the  late  George  E.  P.  Dodge  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  simply  the  continuation  of  his  characteristic 
work  and  habit  of  benevolence  throughout  a  life¬ 
time,”  said  Dr.  Gunsaulus  to-day.  “A  significant  fact 
lies  in  this,  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  this 
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New  England  boy  has  been  a  contributor  to  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  in  his  good  old  way  he 
simply  provides  an  annuity  to  his  noble  Christian 
enterprise,  which  for  years  has  brought  forth  his  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  sympathy  and  cordial  support.  This 
was  the  quality  which  gave  continuity  to  Mr.  Dodge’s 
life.  He  found  the  habit  of  giving  a  benefit,  and  his 
services  to  such  a  work  as  this  a  very  great  joy,  and 
it  became  an  educational  force  in  his  nature.  It 
has  its  effect  in  his  labor  and  success.  No  money 
that  he  has  made  lacked  the  inspiration  of  having 
good  ideals  and  high  privileges  for  its  use  during  all 
the  time  and  creation  of  his  fortune. 

“  The  little  towns  of  Bennington  and  Lancaster, 
the  one  where  his  boyhood  was  passed  and  the  other 
the  scene  of  his  entering  into  the  business  of  life  — 
how  gracious  and  delightful  are  those  old  names  of 
that  yankeedom  which  he  never  forgot,  and  to  which 
his  mind  reverted  so  often  with  years  of  continual 
benefaction.  In  this,  his  last  testament,  he  has  sim¬ 
ply  enabled  his  friend  and  executor  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  administering  and  extending  his  helping  hand 
to  those  who  needed  him,  as  he  himself  had  done  so 
many  years. 
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/[Rust  Xearn  Secret  J6arl£* 

“If  any  man  would  learn  the  secret  of  making  a 
will  which  really  represents  a  person’s  life,  he  must 
begin  to  learn  that  secret  as  Mr.  Dodge  did,  very 
early  in  life.  There  are  pictures  in  the  mind  of  such 
a  man  which  grow  more  interesting,  and  at  the  last, 
like  Moses,  he  had  ‘the  good  will  of  her  who  dis¬ 
covered  him  in  the  bush.’ 

“No  one  would  think  it  necessary  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  general  reputation  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  far-sighted  and  successful  merchants  our  city 
has  known.  It  is  of  more  importance  and  interest 
to  note  the  fact  that  he  gave  as  much  brain  power 
to  the  affair  of  giving  away  what  he  made  as  he  did 
to  the  matter  of  obtaining  his  large  means.  There 
are  many  examples  in  this  will  which  prove  that  the 
high  kind  of  appreciation  of  the  unapparent  forces 
in  life  was  present  with  him  always.  This  estimate 
of  what  makes  for  both  public  and  private  weal  in¬ 
fluenced  him  in  his  disposition  of  his  funds  before 
any  such  will  was  made.  He  had  educated  himself 
up  to  the  making  of  so  wise  a  document  by  being  true 
to  certain  principles  in  the  making  of  his  fortune  and 
answering  constantly  the  wants  and  needs  of  others. 
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“For  instance,  the  gift  to  Beloit  College  had  its 
reason  and  origin  in  his  lifelong  conviction  that  much 
of  the  future  hope  of  our  country  lies  in  the  head,  heart 
and  hand  of  the  country  boy.  He  believed  that  the 
smaller  colleges  had  a  work  to  do  which  is  not  to  be 
easily  undertaken  or  ever  accomplished  by  larger  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  From  looking  through  a  window 
as  he  was  riding  into  the  interior  of  the  state  he  saw, 
what  he  had  already  recognized  as  a  merchant  selling 
his  goods  to  the  whole  western  country,  that  the  city  of 
the  future  largely  depends  on  the  educated  boy  from 
the  farm.  The  result  of  all  this  was  his  gifts. 

JSclleveD  tn  Settlement. 

“Another  instance  was  that  of  settlement  work  in  the 
City  of  Chicago.  He  had  no  patience  with  criticisms 
which  have  sometimes  been  made  against  Hull  House  and 
Chicago  Commons  that  they  foment  labor  agitation  only. 
He  believed  from  many  years  of  personal  employment 
of  labor  that  brotherhood  may  be  made  a  real  thing, 
and  he  would  have  no  sunlight  in  his  own  life  which  he 
would  not  willingly  place  in  the  life  of  somebody  else 
through  the  window  of  his  great  thoughtfulness  and 
care.  Those  who  knew  him  best  accord  to  him  a  clear- 
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headed  and  strong-handed  management  of  his  business 
enterprises.  But  he  had  the  kind  of  big  heart  also 
which  only  a  strong  man  can  possess  safely. 

“His  broad-mindedness  appears  again  in  his  gift  to 
Central  Church,  which  he  loved,  and  whose  larger  work 
in  the  Auditorium  he  has  so  heartily  forwarded.  He 
could  not  forget  Harry  Monroe  with  his  poor  and  nearly 
hopeless  human  failures,  gathered  in  hope  at  the  Pacific 
Garden  Mission,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  would  have 
a  more  earnest  regard  for  the  labors  of  this  same  great 
fighter  against  wrong,  whose  manliness  was  attracted 
to  Mr.  Dodge.” 
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Ubc  Bequests  of  /iDr.  Bo&qe* 


Not  only  the  catholicity  of  the  late  George  E.  P. 
Dodge’s  charity  but  the  principle  which  governed  his 
giving  marked  his  philanthropy  as  something  out  of 
the  common.  In  his  life  he  was  said  to  have  “re¬ 
membered  everyone,”  and  in  making  his  will  he  did 
not  forget  the  persons  and  interests  that  had  appealed 
to  his  every-day  generous  impulse  as  worthy. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Dodge  that  the  moving  spirit  of 
his  benefactions  lay  in  these  words:  “You  can’t  do 
much  for  us  old  fellows,  but  let  us  take  care  of  the 
children.”  So  we  find  him  bequeathing  $30,000  to 
Central  Church,  to  be  used  in  kindergarten  and  other 
child-educating  and  training  work;  $10,000  for  settle¬ 
ment  kindergartens;  $25,000  to  Chicago  Commons; 
$15,000  to  Hull  House;  $5,000  to  the  Pacific  Garden 
Mission,  and  $25,000  to  Beloit  College.  In  a  measure 
each  of  these  bequests  bore  more  or  less  directly  on 
his  efforts  at  citizen  building  from  the  foundation  up. 

He  devoted  his  spare  moments  when  living  to 
searching  out  worthy  objects  of  charity,  and  when  he 
found  one  he  straightway  devoted  his  time  and  his 
abundant  means  to  assisting  it.  But  throughout  all 
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his  giving  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  essential  thing  — 
saving  the  man  and  the  woman  in  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

Mr.  Dodge  in  his  philanthropy  was  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  broadest  and  best  Christianity  that  is 
based  on  a  practical  application  of  the  golden  rule. 
And  he  also  was  notable  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  his  benefactions  the  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  head  and  heart.  He  gave  where  it  was  needed 
most,  where  his  charity  would  do  the  most  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  He  acted  on  the  firm  belief  that 
where  the  children  are  properly  cared  for  and  rightly 
trained  there  need  be  no  fear  for  the  adult. 


Some  of  tbe  ^Bequests. 


Hahnemann  Hospital,  Chicago 
Bennington,  N.  Hamp.,  Library 
Pacific  Garden  Mission,  Chicago 
Central  Church,  Chicago 
Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 
Chicago  Commons  .... 
Hull  House,  Chicago 
American  Bible  Society  . 

Chicago  Boys’  Club 

The  Lawrence  Hospital,  Mass. 

Lancaster  Congregational  Church,  Mass. 


$30, 000.00 
8,000.00 
5,000.00 
40,000 .00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
15,000.00 


$174,000.00 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
Edwards-Stanwood  Shoe  Co.,  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
company  on  December  6,  1904,  the  following  were 
present:  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  P.  C.  Maynard,  E.  P. 
Edwards,  T.  P.  Stanwood,  F.  H.  Holden,  J.  H.  Kidder, 
L.  J.  Supplitt. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanwood,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously : 

Whereas,  The  hand  of  God  has  removed  from 
our  earthly  sight  and  fellowship  our  beloved  friend 
George  E.  P.  Dodge,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  who  for  many  years  were  privi¬ 
leged  to  be  his  associates,  view  with  pleasant  memory 
the  inspiration  which  his  life  among  us  has  been. 
We  testify  to  his  rugged  character  which  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  his  friends ;  to  his  charming  personality, 
to  his  sincerity,  courtesy  and  stability.  We  recognize 
in  his  death  a  personal  loss  which  cannot  be  measured. 
His  broad  and  helpful  ideas  and  counsel  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  will  be  sadly  missed  and  mourned. 

Resolved ,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records,  and  that  as  a  mark  of  respect  this  store 
be  closed  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Wednesday, 
December  7th,  at  1  o’clock  P.  M. 

P.  C.  MAYNARD,  President. 

F.  H.  HOLDEN,  Secretary. 

E.  P.  EDWARDS,  Vice-President. 

T.  P.  STANWOOD,  Treasurer. 
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iResolutions  on  tbe  Deatb  ot  (Beorge  E.  p. 
2)obae,  passes  bs  tbe  Chicago  Sboe  anb 
SLeatber  association. 

Whereas,  There  has  passed  away  forever,  George 
E.  P.  Dodge,  one  of  the  pioneer  shoe  manufacturers 
of  Chicago,  and  a  sterling  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  industry,  thrift  and  perseverance ; 
and, 

Whereas,  We  have  heard  of  his  death  with  sor¬ 
row  and  grief ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  directors  in 
Chicago,  on  Tuesday,  December  6th,  express  their 
admiration  for  the  late  Mr.  Dodge,  as  a  man,  and 
remember  with  pleasure  his  many  years  of  usefulness 
and  enterprise  in  the  wholesale  shoe  trade  of  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association  be  requested  to  forward  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  respect  to 
the  relatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodge. 
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Boston,  December  12,  1904. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Temple  Club,  it  was  ordered  that  the  following  min¬ 
utes  be  spread  upon  the  records : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Temple  Club  at 
this,  their  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  their  loved 
friend,  George  E.  P.  Dodge,  desire  to  place  on  record 
the  deep  sense  of  loss  which  the  members  of  the  Club 
have  sustained,  the  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his 
good  fellowship  and  high  character  which  the  members 
of  the  Club  feel. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  went  in  and  out  among 
us.  A  Puritan  by  descent  and  in  belief,  he  was  no 
bigot.  He  was  of  sterling  integrity;  just  to  an  extreme 
in  his  intercourse  and  dealings  with  others ;  generous, 
not  only  without  ostentation,  but  more  frequently  in 
secret ;  a  most  genial  companion  and  a  true  friend  to 
those  whom  he  honored  with  his  friendship.  By  these 
qualities  he  won  our  esteem  and  affection. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hahne¬ 
mann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  held 
on  December  14,  1904,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
remove  from  our  midst  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Dodge, 
for  many  years  a  resident  of  Chicago  and  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hahnemann 
Medical  College  and  Hospital,  and 

Whereas,  During  his  many  years’  residence  in 
this  city  he  has  stood  for  the  highest  ideals  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  commercial  life  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  this  body  as  a  Board  desire  to  ex¬ 
press  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
business  community  and  by  the  members  of  this  Board 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodge. 

Resolved ,  That  we  extend  to  Mr.  Erskine  M« 
Phelps,  his  life-long  friend  and  business  associate,  our 
earnest  sympathy  in  his  bereavement. 

Resolved ,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Erskine  M.  Phelps. 

JOHN  J.  MITCHELL,  H.  N.  HIGINBOTHAM, 

CHAUNCEY  KEEP,  GEORGE  F.  SHEARE, 

HENRY  A.  RUST,  E.  STILLMAN  BAILEY, 

HENRY  J.  MACFARLAND, 

Trustees. 
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Chicago,  December  io,  1904. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Phelps,  Chicago  : 

Dear  Sir  : — It  does  not  need  a  single  word  that 
it  is  within  my  power  to  write,  to  assure  you  of  the 
very  high  regard  with  which  I  held  Mr.  Dodge. 

His  friendship  for  me  and  mine  for  a  generation 
has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  I  have  always  cher¬ 
ished  it  as  one  of  a  few  that  reached  the  closest  side 
of  a  man’s  life. 

I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  sincere  friend  and  one 
that  I  could  ill  spare  at  any  time  of  life.  To  you,  he 
was  more  than  friend,  and  more  than  brother. 

Comrade,  companion,  partner  and  family  ties  all 
link  together  in  this  one  man  for  a  life-time.  I  know 
of  no  instance  like  it. 

You  knew  him  best  and  valued  him  best,  and 
knew  his  generous  and  manly  ways  as  none  other 
could,  and  you  will  miss  him  most. 

His  successful  life  and  fine  record  will  always  be 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  you. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Phelps  and  yourself  my  most 
sincere  sympathy. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  HENRY  J.  MACFARLAND. 
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Sunday,  January  29,  1905. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Phelps: 

Indeed  I  owe  you  a  letter.  I  did  write  you  some 
two  weeks  ago,  after  missing  you  twice  at  the  Holland 
House,  but  all  I  could  say  to  you  in  your  grief,  and 
in  my  own,  seemed  so  shallow  and  idle ;  the  letter 
was  destroyed. 

I  did  love  dear  ‘‘Old  Dodgie,”  and  there  is  no  one 
to  quite  take  his  place  for  the  few  years  that  must 
intervene  until  we  all  get  together  again,  which  we  will 
do  some  day,  I  am  as  sure  of  as  I  am  of  this  present 
form  of  life,  which  can  be  only  a  sort  of  preliminary 
ante-chamber  of  the  real  life  to  come.  I  am  just  as 
sure  of  seeing  Dodge  in  a  few  years,  as  I  am  of  any¬ 
thing  here,  and  of  meeting  my  own  family,  and  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  the  greatest  assuages  of  present 
sorrows  is  that  belief,  which  I  hope  you  share  with 
me;  else  life  would  indeed  be  a  futile  thing  enough, 
and  that  they  see  and  know  something  of  us,  or  of 
the  better  part  of  us,  I  like  to  think.  A  knowledge  of 
our  love  for  them  and  of  our  missing  them  must  reach 
them  in  some  way,  and  that  is  why  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
speak  of  them,  and  to  them,  by  name,  which  I  like  to 
practice  daily  in  my  prayers  for  them. — R.  I.  P. 
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Let  us  not  mourn  as  without  hope. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  some  of  Montaigue’s 
works,  and  find  this  in  reference  to  the  death  of  his 
greatest  friend,  La  Boetie.  I  must  copy  it  out  for 
you:  “Since  the  day  that  I  lost  him  I  have  but 
feebly  dragged  myself  along,  and  even  the  pleasures 
that  offer  themselves  to  me,  instead  of  consoling  my 
grief  for  his  loss  redouble  it ;  we  shared  all  things 
with  one  another ;  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  keep¬ 
ing  from  him  his  portion.  I  was  in  those  days  so 
fitted  and  accustomed  to  be  second  always  that  it 
seems  to  me  now,  I  am  half.  I  do  nothing  and  I 
think  nothing  without  missing  him,  as  he  would  have 
regretted  my  absence  had  he  lost  me;  for  just  as  he 
surpassed  me  by  an  infinite  distance  in  every  other 
power  and  virtue,  so  did  he  in  the  office  of  friendship.” 

Please  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Phelps, 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

GEORGE  A.  ARMOUR. 
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Stratford,  Conn.,  January  29,  1905. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  hearing  and  reading  about  the  departure  of  your 
old  and  dear  friend,  George  Dodge,  who  was  also  my 
playmate  in  the  days  that  look  now  so  far  away.  I 
thought  at  Christmas  time  how  you  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
would  feel  the  change. 

The  remarkable  will  interests  everybody.  It  shows 
what  a  noble  man  our  friend  was,  and  how  true  to 
all  his  old  friends  and  fellow-workers.  I  have  read 
notices  of  the  will  in  secular  and  religious  papers 
alike. 

Dr.  Hillis  spoke  to  me  about  the  character  of  Mr. 
Dodge  and  his  interest  in  the  Central  Church. 

How  fast  our  ranks  are  thinning.  There  can  be 
only  a  very  few  left  of  all  that  went  to  school  with 
us  in  Lancaster. 

Always  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  N.  PACKARD. 
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75  Avenue  Des  Champs-Elysees. 
Mr.  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  Chicago. 

My  Dear  Friend: — I  was  grieved  to  read  in  the 
Chicago  papers  today,  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  our  mutual  friend,  and  your  life  long  partner,  Mr. 
Dodge. 

He  was  one  whom  those  who  knew  him  loved  for 
his  geniality,  his  uprightness  of  character,  and  his 
sterling  sense  of  justice. 

I  can  fully  sympathize  with  you,  as  all  of  my 
early  business  associates  have  passed  away,  and  my 
friends  of  former  days  are  dropping  one  by  one,  but 
few  remain,  and  as  time  rolls  on,  one  asks,  who  will 
be  the  next? 

With  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Phelps,  believe  me, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

December  16,  1904.  HENRY  H.  GETTY. 
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Cleveland,  December  12,  1904. 


Dear  Mr.  Phelps: 

I  have  your  letter  of  10th  and  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again. 

I  can  well  imagine  how  you  felt  when  the  final 
summons  came  which  took  away  forever  your  lifelong 
partner,  who  had  been  closer  to  you  during  all  the 
years  of  trials  and  success  than  any  brother  could 
have  been.  Be  cheered,  however,  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  simply  gone  before  and  will  be  prompt, 
as  he  was  in  life,  to  welcome  those  he  left  behind  in 
sadness. 

I  never  knew  two  men,  wdio  were  partners,  that 
got  along  so  well  and  with  such  perfect  poise  as 
3,,ourself  and  Mr.  Dodge. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  times  during  a  decade 
of  years  in  a  large  business  when  men  of  strong 
character  are  bound  to  have  differences  of  opinion, 
and  undoubtedly  such  differences  did  arise  at  times; 
but  the  world  was  none  the  wiser  for  you  were  both 
broad  and  just  with  each  other  (as  well  as  those  with 
whom  you  did  business)  and  all  such  matters  were 
settled  without  friction,  for  your  personal  regard  for 
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each  other  was  greater  than  any  sum  involved.  You 
were  complete  within  yourselves. 

I  believe  I  was  in  position  to  know  this  because 
my  relationship  was  very  close  during  the  years  of 
activity  in  your  business.  I  was  very  glad  when  I 
learned  that  you  had  both  retired  to  review  the 
pleasures  of  the  past  and  enjoy  your  rewards. 

I  well  recall  the  many  years  that  I  was  with  you 
and  was  always  aware  of  the  beautiful  character  and 
kindly  instincts  which  were  Mr.  Dodge’s  natural 
possessions. 

I  had  no  idea  he  was  near  the  end  or  would 
surely  have  made  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  have  seen  him 
once  again. 

I  find  as  I  get  along  in  years  myself  that  some 
of  the  sweetest  pleasures  are  experienced  in  reflecting 
upon  things  and  events  that  happened  years  ago.  I 
hope  that  you,  Mrs.  Phelps,  and  Mrs.  McClelland  are 
all  very  well,  and  with  love  to  you  all  I  am  with 
sympathy  in  your  bereavement  as  ever, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

'  ALBERT  A.  AUGUSTUS. 

Erskine  M.  Phelps,  Esq., 

Chicago. 
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IResoiuttons  passeb  bp  vote  of  tbe  Ben* 
ninaton,  IFt.  1b.,  Gonoregational  Gburcb  upon 
tbe  beatb  of  flbr*  George  iBbwarb  papson 
Bobge. 

Whereas,  It  has  seemed  best  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  his  earthly  home  our  beloved 
friend  and  benefactor  to  the  home,  He,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  has  prepared  for  his  own. 

Resolved ,  That  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God 
in  this  event,  and  express  our  sorrow  in  the  loss  of 
this  brother,  who  although  not  a  member  of  our 
church,  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  most  generous 
supporters. 

Resolved ,  That  we  extend  to  the  relatives  and 
friends  our  loving  sympathy,  in  this  bereavement; 
that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  them 
and  that  they  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
church. 


WILLIAM  T.  BARTLEY, 
NATHUN  WHITNEY, 
CHAS.  H.  KIMBALL, 
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Bennington,  N.  H.,  January  5,  1905. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  copy 
of  Mr.  Dodge’s  will,  and  the  Chicago  papers  with 
comments  upon  his  life,  which  you  recently  sent  to 
our  church. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  the 
church  in  memory  of  Mr.  Dodge  a  few  weeks  ago, 
but  delayed  on  account  of  the  time  taken  in  securing 
the  right  addresses.  They  are  also  sent  to  his  sister, 
to  Mrs.  Selden,  to  Mrs.  McGregor,  and  to  Mr.  J. 
Hardy  Kidder. 

Though  I  never  knew  Mr.  Dodge,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  an  admiration  for  his  character  as  revealed  by 
his  actions.  Both  our  church  and  his  town  will  have 
occasion  to  remember  him  with  much  gratitude  for 
many  years. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  T.  BARTLEY, 

Minister  of  the  Church. 


IResoluttons  on  tbe  beatb  of 
Ocovqc  i £.  fl>.  Dobge. 

Whereas,  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  seen 
best  to  remove  by  death,  our  friend,  George  E.  P. 
Dodge, 

Resolved ,  That  the  removal  of  such  a  life  leaves  a 
vacancy  and  a  shadow  that  will  long  be  deeply  re¬ 
alized  by  all  his  friends,  and  a  loss  to  the  community 
and  to  the  public. 

Resolved ,  That  by  his  gift  to  the  town  of  Benning¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  he  showed  the  generosity  and  large-heart¬ 
edness  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  in  thus  making  it 
a  perpetual  help  and  a  blessing  to  this,  his  boyhood’s 
home. 

Resolved,  That  we  show  our  appreciation  thereof 
by  sending  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  his  friend, 
Erskine  M.  Phelps. 

CHARLES  F.  BALCH, 
JAMES  J.  GRISWOLD, 
CHARLES  F.  BURNHAM, 
Selectmen  of  Bennington ,  N.  H. 
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In  memory  of  George  E.  P.  Dodge,  deceased, 
The  Evangelical  Congregational  Church  of  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  bears  record  to  his  large-hearted  philanthropy 
as  revealed  in  his  princely  gifts ;  and  to  the  broad- 
gauge  of  his  mentality  as  seen  in  his  selection  of 
benevolent  objects. 

This  Church,  identified  with  his  early  years,  has 
been  the  grateful  recipient  of  many  tangible  tokens  of 
his  regard  for  the  loftiest  things  in  life.  The  reach  of 
his  interest  in  humanity  compassed  those  forces  that 
are  emphasized  by  humanity’s  Lord.  The  windows  of 
his  soul  were  open  toward  a  better  day  for  a  suffering 
world.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  heart-throbs  of  Him 
wTho  said,  “Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.”  All  who  have 
been  helped  by  him  will  call  him  blessed. 

But  no  people  will  accord  to  him  a  larger  place  in 
memory’s  upper  room  than  the  church  of  his  boyhood 
in  Lancaster.  By  his  large  bequest  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  church  to  continue  its  mission  in  the 
world.  Thereby  he  has  embalmed  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  perpetual  benediction. 

FREDERICK  WHITNEY, 
B.  F.  WYMAN, 
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Deacons. 


ffr  ienfcsbtp. 

Aristotle  describes  friendship  as  ‘‘one  soul  abiding 
in  two  bodies.” 

There  is  no  explaining  such  a  relationship,  but 
there  is  no  denying  it.  It  is  now  as  in  Aristotle’s 
time. 

One  of  the  first  great  examples  of  friendship  we 
have  was  that  existing  between  Damon  and  Pythias, 
the  two  Pythagonians,  whose  noble  faith  so  stirred  the 
tyrant  Dionysius  that  he  not  only  forgave  Pythias,  but 
asked  to  be  included  in  the  compact  between  Damon 
and  Pythias.  An  occasional  example  of  such  friend¬ 
ship  is  found  in  history,  but  its  appearance  is  so  rare 
that  when  found  it  is  noted  in  the  history  of  the 
place  from  which  it  emanates;  such  a  friendship  we 
have  in  contemplation  to-night  in  the  story  of  the 
business  and  social  life  of  our  late  employer. 

For  forty-six  years  the  love  and  friendship  of  Mr. 
George  Dodge  and  Mr.  Erskine  Phelps  has  stood  the 
test,  and  like  rare  wine  improved  with  the  years. 
Forty-six  years  of  faith,  loyalty  and  truth,  the  links 
that  form  the  perfect  word  of  friendship. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  and  advantage  that  I 
have  known  and  been  associated  with  this  modern 
Damon  and  Pythias  in  business  during  just  half  of 
this  term  of  unusual  devotion,  and  I  therefore  feel 
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that  I  can  speak  with  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
relation  between  these  two  men. 

Shakespeare  says :  “  Good  name  in  man  and 

woman  is  the  immediate  jewel" of  their  souls.”  You 
are  all  aware  of  the  jewels  possessed  by  these  two 
friends,  and  can  with  me  agree  that  such  jewels  are 
well  worth  the  cultivation  and  preservation. 

In  business  Mr.  Dodge’s  dealings  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates  proved  him  possessed  of  the  characteristics 
which  make  just,  strong  and  forceful  compacts,  to  be 
lived  up  to  faithfully  by  all  concerned. 

We  are  here  to-night  to  honor  these  friends,  to 
prove  our  respect  for  the  one  who  has  gone  to  that 
bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returns,  and  to  honor 
the  other  as  the  guest  of  this  occasion,  and  may  the 
years  be  many  before  he  will  take  the  journey  that 
will  lead  him  to  that  home  where  his  faithful  friend  will 
await  him.  Although  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the 
truth  of  the  remark  made  by  an  Irishman  we  all  know 
who  said,  “Well  this  is  a  mighty  quare  world  sure, 
and  there’s  very  few  people  ever  come  out  of  it  alive,” 
and 

“A  happier  home  this  old  world  would  be 
If  men  when  they’re  here  would  try  to  agree, 

And  say  to  his  neighbor  in  cottage  and  hall 
Come  give  me  your  hand,  we  are  brethren  all." 
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XPlnttl  Time  /iDeet. 

Hn  flDemorie  of  fIDr.  ©eoroe  JB.  ip.  IDo&ge. 

Tonight  a  vacant  chair  is  in  our  midst, 

An  honored  form  is  absent  from  our  board, 

A  voice  is  silent,  which  of  old  was  heard, 

In  hearty  laugh,  or  gentle,  kindly  word. 

God  giveth  rest  to  those  who  needeth  rest, 

So  pass  regret  —  rather  let  us  rejoice 

For  him,  who  wearied  with  a  restless  pain, 
Obeyed  with  joy  his  well  loved  Master’s  voice. 

Farewell,  old  friend,  deep  in  our  hearts  you  dwell, 
Soon  we  will  meet  in  brotherhood  most  true; 

But  ere  we  part  tonight  a  toast  we’ll  drink  — 
u  Until  we  meet”— George  E.  P .  Dodge  with  you. 
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Give  honor  and  love  forevermore, 

To  this  great  man,  gone  to  rest : 

Peace  on  the  dim  Plutonian  shore, 

Rest  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 

I  reckon  him  greater  than  any  man 
That  ever  drew  sword  in  war  : 

I  reckon  him  nobler  than  king  or  khan, 
Braver  and  better  by  far. 

And  wisest  he  in  this  whole  wide  land 
Of  hoarding  till  bent  and  gray; 

For  all  you  can  hold  in  your  cold  dead  hand 
Is  what  you  have  given  away. 

So  whether  to  wander  the  stars  or  to  rest 
Forever  hushed  and  dumb, 

He  gave  with  a  zest  and  he  gave  his  best  — 
Give  him  the  best  to  come. 
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